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THE BRIDGE, FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY J. MAC NEIL WHISTLER 



ARTISTIC LITHOGRAPHY: ITS PRESENT 
POSSIBILITIES 

Two men have given, in recent years, to history and art a new 
understanding of lithography, in a complete record of its interesting 
development, which has been, at different stages, boldly and beauti- 
fully handled as an art, and then again maligned and cheapened by 
audacious commerce. One's appreciation and study have helped him 
to the possession of a very rare and consecutive collection of litho- 
graphs, while the other's versatile power has added a valuable incen- 
tive through his own work to this art. These enthusiasts — Atherton 
Curtis and Joseph Pennell, the first in "Some Masters of Lithography," 
and the other in "Lithography and Lithographers" — have distin- 
guished and given an impetus to an art which unfortunately for many 
years had only a significance to tradesmen. Pennell carries the develop- 
ment far into his own modern atmosphere, and of course from a man 
who has successfully used a material one gains a more intimate knowl- 
edge of its possibilities. 

In writing of Aloys Senefelder, the discoverer of lithography, and 
his early experiments, both of these men say that the art as we know 
it to-day, a process of surface-printing, was not made perfect until 
179.8. This was simply to contend that the century celebrations held 
in Paris, New York, and Vienna at the end of the year 1895, we f e 
but celebrating the anniversary of unsuccessful experiments, and it, 
too, went to show that peopled interest had been so newly aroused 
that they' had but vague knowledge of the infancy of the art. 
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A very commonplace incident linked with mere chance led to the 
invention which Senefelder, once a student of law, but at the time 
an actor and playwright, in a vain attempt to print his own rejected 
dramas fell unwittingly upon. To lead to the accident a little must 

be told of the 
struggles of 
previous 
years. Sen- 
efelder had 
been etching 
on copper 
plates, but 
was driven 
for econo- 
my's sake to 
practice the 
necessary re- 
verse writing 
on polished 
floor tiles, 
which in Mu- 
nich consist- 
ed of close- 
grained lime- 
stone, quar- 
ried in the 
neighboring 
town of Sol- 
enhofen. The 
acid used for 
etching cop- 
per would 
bite the 
stone, but to 
correct errors 
retouching- 
ink was want- 
ed; this was devised by a compound of wax, soap, and lamp-black, 
formed in sticks, to be dissolved for use with pen and brush. 
This greasy substance formed the first and most important step 
toward the final invention of lithography, for the simple repulsion 
of grease and water made the process of surface-printing possible. 
Heretofore there had been but two methods of printing in use, one of 
multiplying the original by elevated forms, and the other by engraved 
forms. So that the day of the year 1796 when Senefelder's labors 
were interrupted by his mother wanting a list hurriedly made for the 
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washwoman proved a red- 
letter day in his progress. 
Looking about for a scrap 
of paper on which to write 
this, he found he had used 
all for his proofs, and find- 
ing, too, that the ordinary 
writing-ink had dried, he 
picked up his stick of re- 
touching-ink, and made the 
memorandum on one of his 
polished stones, intending 
to copy it on paper later. 
Thackeray, who playfully 
yet earnestly pleaded for 
the revival of the art of lith- 
ography in his own day, 
when it was really no art at 
all, called this list " rather 
a humble composition for 
author and artist." 

When Senefelder was 
preparing to wipe away the 
words, the thought occurred 
to him to submit the stone 
to the action of diluted aqua 
fortis, which he had been 
using on the metal, and ob- 
serve the results. His 
hopes were quickly realized, 
for the acid acted rapidly, 
and the stone around his 
writing soon having a suffi- 
cient relief to enable print- 
ing as easily as from type. 
This first printing from stone 
was not true lithography 
(printing from a flat sur- 
face), but it was the start- 
ing-point; and as Sene- 
felder was always trying to simplify his methods for practical pur- 
poses, he soon lessened his labors in reverse-writing by working with 
retouching-ink on a gummed paper, then transferring it to the stone. 
This method, as it has been perfected, is well known to-day, and it is 
interesting to find that transfer paper was invented before surface- 
printing had been thought of; for in 1878, when Whistler showed his 
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first drawings, the critics, who stanchly affirmed that through the use 
of transfer paper the drawing placed on the stone was not that origi- 
nally made by the artist, proved how little they knew of the origin, and 
as it was only after much controversy that they yielded, they contrib-, 
uted some of the most amusing episodes to Whistler's " Gentle Ar.t of 
Making Enemies." 

Through a simple treatment the gummed surface is separated from 
the paper when pressed on the stone, showing that the. paper, was only 
a foundation to hold the facing together and to give it texture, arid 




THE MARKET PLACE, GRANADA, BY JOSEPH PENNELL 

that it never was a part of the drawing, but after this the drawing is 
indisputably one with the stone, as the change has been purely a, 
mechanical shifting, where the back of the line is exposed instead of 
the face keeping the "right and left" of the artist's work as he drew 
it, whereas in drawing on the stone, as in etching, : the : impression 
would be the reverse. Great improvements have been made in the, 
past- few years in this, paper through the efforts of two Englishmen, 
Thomas R. Way, a practical lithographer, who first revealed its fasci- 
nations to Whistler; and by Frederick Goulding, who brought his 
broad, experience as a master printer of etchings to bear fruit in this 
modern revival, and he has added certain uses of tone before only 
known to etching, but which now give new quality to lithography. 

Senefelder once accidentally dropped a piece of his paper covered 
with writing into some water. There happened to be spots of oil on this 
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sheet, and when he 
noticed that the 
moisture caused 
the oil to adhere 
only to the greasy 
line which ab- 
sorbed it, he real- 
ized that this was 
a new principle to 
apply to the stone 
slab, and instead 
of etching writing 
into relief, to make 
use of this natural 
repulsion of water 
and grease, he 
treated the stone 
for printing with 
an acidulated gum 
solution, not 
strong enough to 
act perceptibly, 
and as long as the 
stone was kept 
moist the blank 
parts repelled the 
fatty printing ink, 
and the greasy 
writing could alone 
be charged. This is the basis of all the various processes of 
lithography, or chemical printing, as Senefelder styled it. Here is a 
quotation from Senef elder's own book, "A Complete Course of 
Lithography," published in 1818: 

"Tones and points to be printed ought to be covered with a 
liquid to which the ink, consisting of a homogeneous substance, must 
adhere, according to its chemical affinity and the laws of attraction, 
while at the same time all of those places that are to remain blank 
must possess the quality of repelling the color. Upon this rests the 
whole foundation of this new method of printing. The ink adheres 
only to the lines drawn on the plate, and is repelled from the rest of 
the wetted surface. A dry plate would everywhere imbibe the color, 
but the surface of the stone, being sufficiently wetted, it takes the 
color only on those places that are in a state the reverse of wetness. 
The repelling, therefore, of the color from all those places that are to 
remain blank is the novelty of the whole process." 

Naturally Germany first profited by this discovery, but her use of 
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it was not of the highest, as the printing of music was the earliest 
successful result, and lithography moved for a long time in about 
the same limited channel of achievement. Adolf Menzel was one of 
the few distinguished German artists who made the most of the 
artistic possibilities of the material, but this was not until about .185 1> 
and now Otto Greiner is among the foremost in the field; and he 
seems to have gotten the keynote of work from Menzel.' Hans 
Thoma is also one of the most eminent lithographers in Germany. 

Some of those who are now the strongest have formed themselves 
into schools or guilds. "Secessionists" they are in spirit, but they do 
not wish this name, and they are producing some of the most interest- 
ingly serious work of the day. Dresden is the home of one of these 
schools, and in Karlsruhe the other workers have joined. In the first 
Otto Greiner, Otto Fisher, Merianne Fiedler, Ritter Baum, and Hans 
Unger are counted as members, and Kallmogen, Kampmann, Carlos 
Grethe, and Gamper are a few who in Karlsruhe have been at work. 
Most of the Dresden men have a dramatic force and beautiful finish, 
while one feels perhaps more the imaginative and decorative qualities 
in the work of the other school; but there are really no boundaries, for 
in both the men are of strong personality. 

In the early days it was left to France to find the true significance 
of lithography as an art, and among the first group of lithographers 
we read the names of Carl and Horace Vernet, Isabey, Englemann, 
and Vivant-Denon. Vernet was the first to celebrate on stone the 
soldiers and wars of the Empire, and Raffet followed in his path, so 
that lithography was an influence in the history of the day as well as 
in its art. Some of the cleverest satirists, Garvani and Daumier the 
most famous, also used this means.of expression, and they were asso- 
ciated with La Caricature and Charivari, the standards of wit in 
France about 1835. The best record of the early experiments in 
drawing on stone may be found in a large work by Baron Taylor 
called Voyages Picturesque et Romantique dans Vancienne France. In itself 
it is a history of lithographic illustration, and appeared in twenty 
massive volumes. In naming Richard Bonnington, Hardy, a master 
of landscape, Alexandre Calame, and G. Cattermole, I suggest but a 
few, with the men already mentioned, who contributed to this work 
and fully understood the medium which they handled either with rich 
force or delicacy and always with great technical finish. 

Until the year 1848 lithography, the simple and straightforward 
means of expression which had superseded engraving on copper, as it 
could be printed with much more speed, was a power in illustration, 
but from this time on, though some fine work was done in the fifties, 
it declined, and from 1870 to 1890 the creative artist had no place 
in the lithographic establishments. 

Jules Cheret did more than any one else perhaps to revive the art 
after this intermission, and he, strangely enough, gained his knowl- 
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PORTRAIT, J. MAC NEIL WHISTLER, BY RAJON 

edge during a forced residence in London, where he was designing 
menus and music sheets; on his return to France he created the poster, 
and it was by his application of lithography to modern uses in a purely 
modern spirit which probably appealed to the artists, ever reacty for a 
new point of view. He showed that the use of the crayon or Ink on 
stone had lost none of its vitality, and that its methods could be 
something more than a revival of those that had passed. The poster 
alone does not carry the legitimate traditions of lithography, but it 
has been an influence, and it is extraordinary what different qualities 
and effects are sought in the stone by the men who practice the art 
to-day. 
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The great exhibition of lithographs held in Paris in October, 1895, 
was an appropriate climax in the city where lithography had reached its 
greatest popularity and development. Whistler's fine work, though 
it had been begun seven or eight years before this, did not prove an 
incentive to English artists until 1893; in England the art, in its 
broadest sense, had never had a very firm footing, and this was brought 
about by Thomas R. Way, who took to one of the meetings of the 
Art Workers' Guild, where there were many brilliant young artists, 
the materials necessary to produce a lithograph, and then, too, he 
showed about forty prints by Whistler, to give an idea of the essential 
qualities. This encouraged the members to experiment, and that 
night a portfolio of lithographs was made, and those who contributed 
were T. R. Way, George McCulloch, H. M. Paget, Joseph Pennell, 
and Frank Short. Whistler's work suggested the charm of lithog- 
raphy in portraiture, and William Strange and Professor Legros have 
made portrait drawings that are fine examples in lightness and preci- 
sion. Some of the English artists who at persent are accomplishing 
most are Joseph Pennell, Charles H. Shannon, Solomon J. Solomon, 
Will Rothenstein, L. Raven-Hill, J. McClure Hamilton, and R. Anning 
Bell; and yet though the interest is broadening and growing more 
intense, Whistler's prints still take the lead. The lithotint, made by 
the use of the ink with a brush, as with water-color, Whistler has 
beautifully adapted for his expression of the mystery and witchery 
of night; indeed, this artist, in his methods, proves ever the master, 
knowing just what effects and qualities may be obtained from the 
stone, and one feels that to gain such delicacy and spontaneity in 
technique his crayon must not twice pass over the same spot. His 
work suggests its rhythm of music and the butterfly's lightness of 
touch, as his decorative signature would imply; but to the heedless 
observer this sometimes seems the only thing to see in his sketch. 
Joseph Pennell has in this, as in every medium he uses, a rare ease 
and a fine sense for the choice of details, and the reproductions here 
are from Washington Irving's "Alhambra," which Pennell has so 
completely illustrated; they seem barely notes, yet are so well defined 
and accentuated that what more is necessary? He has a long series 
of these, and they all suggest the artist's fresh, keen impression torn 
from a sketch-book. 

Among the younger men who have made a serious study of lithog- 
raphy, C. H. Shannon undoubtedly deserves most consideration. 
He has issued series of portfolios, and in the process of his work he is 
very thorough and exacting, having a press of his own where he can 
see his work through from start to finish. He is not a fine draughts- 
man and may not have much that is new or original to say, but he 
has mastered the exceptional delicacy of tone that is possible from 
the crayon, and with pearly grays suggests, as no one else has, a 
tender mystery and poetry. As one of R. Anning Bell's lovely fan- 
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cies is here in half-tone, the grace of his line can speak for itself, 
though perhaps not as clearly as it would in the original. 

To Charles Holme, the editor of the Studies, is due much of the"' 
credit of the practical recognition of lithography to-day, for since 
the third volume, issued in 1894, autolithographs — this name was his 
invention — have been important reproductions for nearly every 
month's issue. The practice of lithography, though, can never enjoy 
as widespread an importance as it did forty or fifty years ago, for 
cigars and soaps, and so many of the perfumed necessities of life have 
made it too much a part of themselves. But for original work its 
exclusiveness may always be a power, and as in England it is finding 
its way, we hope that America will also make it the spirit for inter- 
esting expression, and with characteristic force add perhaps to history 
an American period in the development of artistic lithography. 

There are few artists, either in Germany or France, who at the 
present time engage in simple black-and-white work, as the recent 
impetus has come to be fixed almost exclusively in lithography in 
color. The possibilities of obtaining new color effects, which is 
greater in this than in any other graphic art, have fascinated the 
clever artists who began the reign of the poster, and to this significant 
development, Mucha, Steinten, Berthon, Ibels, and Desfontain, with 
many another's name found in artistic Paris and in the German Jugend, 
with the added skill of the best practical lithographers, have brought 
this phase of decoration to great perfection, and the portfolios of col- 
ored prints called L Estampe Origi?iale hold the cream of their work, 
and show in how many directions lithography has gained breadth. 
These men who have given to the art variety and force in such entirely 
modern conceptions, have probably as the chief reason for success 
the fact that they draw directly on the stone or transfer paper, and 
in this way can develop their work in color as well as in black and 
white, only each color means a different stone, and a new drawing of 
the part to be affected, so that in most instances intimate technical 
appreciation can be had from the finished print, as every delicate tone 
and gradation has been placed by the artist, and his one creation is 
multiplied hundreds of times without losing the individual expression. 

Berthon's work is wonderful in the mellow richness of color grada- 
tions, and some of his poster decorations are beautiful works of art. 
In chromo-lithography one should find not the attempt to paint an 
elaborate picture, as if with oils, or slavery to flat space washes, but 
the color should be applied only where it helps to accentuate charac- 
ter and heighten effects; freshness and spontaneity are the very life 
of the art. Pennell, in writing of the correct use of color, says: "In 
this, as in many other matters, the Japanese have taught us the way. 
The object is to make a mosaic in color, and if, for example, you 
want a green or a purple, make that green or purple on your palette; 
do not try to get it by mixing blue and yellow, or red and blue in a 
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printing-press. The easiest 
plan is to make the whole 
drawing either on paper or 
stone, with chalk, pen, or 
wash; have a print pulled 
of it in black, and tint this 
print with flat color in the 
different parts where you 
want it. The lithographer 
can in the ordinary way 
make transfers on to other 
stones of just those parts 
of the drawing. The artist 
should mix up as much of 
the various colors as are 
wanted for the lithograph, 
when he can apply them 
without the chance of 
going wrong. This is vir- 
tually the method of the 
Japanese color printers, 
the only method by which 
good color printing ever 
has been done or ever can 
be. 

As the scope broadens 
modern impulse brings to 
the rich dignity of the past its decorative sense, and the more staid and 
conventional treatments of years ago, when the average etcher, engraver, 
and lithographer played upon much the same theme, and when the 
power and awe of nature as it appeared through theory and set princi- 
ples subdued a more personal feeling, will hardly find reflection in art 
as it is mirrored to-day, except perhaps in seriousness of purpose. Now 
appreciation is given to the temperament which seeks a fresh point of 
view, and the more rational and vital this is the more completely does 
it control. Nature still impresses with her pure force, but the artist of 
to-day feels a greater variety in her meaning, and the man is more 
independent in his interpretations, considering in his own way the true 
details of nature and not her literal reality. And now in the work 
of the present time, the simpler the means, the more reserved and 
carefully considered the expression, with always the decorative qual- 
ities in view, and a search for the essentials which make the idea or 
its artistic substitute a self-expression, the better will be the chances 
for reproduction, and in such fields lithography finds its raison d'etre 
anCW ; .„ Mabel Key. 
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